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Casualty Rates Lag 


costs like other businesses, 
capital stock insurance companies 
have been writing a large part of 
casualty coverage below or close to 
the rates prevailing before World 
War II. At the close of 1951, coun- 
trywide average rates for six major 
lines of coverage written by capital 
stock companies were up an aver- 
age of only 13 percent above the 
prewar—1935-39 average—level. 
Contrast this rate trend with the 
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surance Fund and the N. Y. Insurance Dept. 
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course of consumers’ prices for 
goods and services—as measured by 
the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics—which soared upward 89 per- 
cent during the same period and 
still show no signs of coming down! 

Here, specifically, is what has 
happened to rates for the various 
lines of casualty coverage during 
the period from 1939 to the end 
of 1951. 

On the average, workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance rates, for all 
the states where private insurance 
carriers write this coverage, were 
reduced the equivalent of 39 per 
cent below the prewar level on the 
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basis of the same benefits to work- 
ers then prevailing. However, bene- 
fits payable by insurance companies 
to workers covered by compensa- 
tion insurance were approximately 
30 percent higher than before the 
war, and even after taking these 
increased benefits into considera- 
tion the rates paid by business and 
industry still averaged 20 percent 
below the prewar level. 

Burglary, theft and robbery rates, 
too, were lowered; these declined 
an average of 2 percent. 

Rates for general liability insur- 
ance rose an average of 9 percent 
although, as is explained later, some 
coverages were priced below and 
others above the prewar level. 

Boiler and machinery insurance 
rates on the average moved up 13 
percent. 

Rates for automobile liability in- 
surance—bodily injury and property 
damage coverage combined— 
climbed an average of 35 percent. 

The casualty insurance rates that 
really went up were those on glass 
coverage; these rocketed upward 78 
percent on the average. 


Workmen’s Compensation 

For all states combined where 
private insurance carriers write 
workmen’s compensation coverage, 
private insurance carriers’ aver- 
age rates were steadily reduced 
from 1939 through 1950 even 
though higher benefits have been 
provided for workers by legislative 
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action, but in 1951, rates turned 
upward for the first time since pre- 
war. These reductions are attribut- 
able to two major factors: one, a 
very marked decline in the indus- 
trial injury frequency and severity 
rates, and two, higher payrolls. 


ACCIDENT Drop 


For all industries, the decline 
from 1939 to 1950 in the injury 
frequency rate—the number of dis- 
abling injuries per 1,000,000 man- 
hours—was 21.4 percent; and the 
falling off in the severity rate—the 
time charged per 1,000 man-hours 
—was 33.8 percent. Here are some 
examples of improvement by indus- 
tries during the period: the fre- 
quency rate for construction 
dropped 33 percent, food 22 per- 
cent, sheet metal 18 percent; and 
the severity rate for construction 
fell off 15 percent, food 28 percent, 
sheet metal 26 percent. 

There is no doubt that the indus- 
trial accident prevention activities 
of the insurance companies and the 
safety programs sponsored and 
planned by them and put into effect 
by the managements of industrial 
companies have been responsible 
to a large extent for reduced in- 
jury rates. In addition to having 
contributed toward improving the 
accident experience, the insurance 
carriers in turn were enabled to 
translate this better experience into 
rate reductions. 
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The future course of workmen’s 
compensation insurance rates is at 
present open to question. The ques- 
tion is simply whether the rising 
costs of increased benefits legis- 
lated by the states, medical pay- 
ments and other expense factors 
are outpacing the rate gains 
achieved through increased pay- 
rolls and reduced injury frequency 
and severity rates. 


Automobile Liability 

The increase in automobile lia- 
bility insurance rates in‘ the latter 
part of 1951 appears to have given 
the erroneous impression that these 
rates, like almost everything else, 
have soared far above prewar levels 
Actually, this is not the fact. At the 
close of 1951, the countrywide 
average rates of capital stock com- 
panies for automobile liability in- 
surance—bodily injury and prop- 
erty damage coverage combined— 
were only 35 percent above the 
prewar levels. 

As a matter of fact, until 1947 
automobile liability rates were well 
below those prevailing prewar. 
Back in 1942 when World War II 
brought gasoline rationing and 
other restrictions on automobile 
use, the rates were voluntarily re- 
duced by the insurance companies 
as much as 40 percent solely on 
their judgment. The decision to re- 
duce rates on judgment alone was 
made for the reason that prewar 
experience was of little value in 
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wartime ratemaking. 

Toward the end of 1945 after re- 
strictions on motoring were lifted, 
the companies moved rates back 
only half way to the prewar level. 
Experience subsequently showed 
that the rate rise was too conserva- 
tive as it proved to be inadequate. 
When the rates were revised, it had 
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been anticipated that the return to 
full peacetime operation of auto- 
mobiles would be slower than it 
actually turned out to be. Also, in- 
asmuch as rate revisions are based 
primarily on the insurance com- 
panies’ experience for prior periods, 
the new rates could not anticipate 
the extent to which the removal 
of price controls and the pressure 
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of inflation were later to push claim 
costs upward. 

Between 1941 and 1950, the 
average claim cost for bodily in- 
jury climbed 55 percent and for 
property damage 125 percent. 


Verpicts RIsE 


The big jump in hospital fees 
over the past decade and the 
marked rise in the size of verdicts 
rendered in liability suits during 
the same period naturally helped to 
raise the average cost of claims for 
bodily injuries. Hospital rates in 
some instances rose as much as 174 
percent. The average verdict for 
the plaintiff in liability suits in New 
York State, for example, almost 


doubled, the increase being 94 per- 


cent; and jury awards in other 
areas have followed the same up- 
ward trend. 

The rise in the average cost of 


property damage claims is ex- 
plained by a number of factors. 
The chief of these has been infla- 
tion. The cost of automobiles and 
of repairing them has soared up- 
ward. In 1950 the average whole- 
sale value of new passenger cars 
was 125 per cent above the prewar 
figure. Automobile repair costs— 
parts and labor—jumped 134 per- 
cent from 1940 to 1950. These 
figures do not take into considera- 
tion the further increases in car 
prices and repair costs which have 
taken place since the Korean war. 
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The modern design of cars has 
also been a factor in higher claims 
costs for property damage. Before 
the war a broken fender was just 
that—a broken fender, and it could 
be replaced for $10. But on the 
latest cars a fender includes a head- 
light or taillight and in many cases 
a substantial part of the body, too, 
and a replacement costs about $90. 
Not all car repairs have taken this 
same percentage leap in price, of 
course. A front end replacement 
which cost $100 in 1940 carries a 
price tag of $290 today, an increase 
of 190 percent. Certainly the elab- 
orate grill work, curved windshields 
and other innovations on the latest 
car models have also made repairs 
and replacements more costly. 


FREQUENCY RIsES 


The unfavorable situation result- 
ing from higher claim costs for both 
bodily injury and property damage 
has been further aggravated since 
1949 by a mounting claim fre- 
quency, that is, by a rise in the 
number of claims per given number 
of insured cars. Yes, claim fre- 
quency both for bodily injury and 
property damage, which went down 
during the war, has headed upward 
again. 

With claim frequency mounting 
and with claim costs still being 
forced upward by inflationary pres- 
sures, which show no signs of abat- 
ing, the problem of getting and 





Modern design of cars has also been a factor 


keeping automobile liability rates 
on an adequate level will continue. 
Since almost all this coverage is 
written on a fixed exposure basis, 
that is, on a per car basis, which 
does not automatically provide a 
compensating effect, it is quite like- 
ly that loss costs and operating ex- 
pense ratios will go on rising. 
Whatever rate revisions will need 
to be made during 1952 will un- 


doubtedly involve quite different 
effects from state to state. Bodily 
injury basic limits rate levels on 
the whole seem not too far out of 
line for the time being, although 
there are some states and terri- 
tories where these rate levels will 
have to be increased substantially 
to make them adequate. On the 
other hand, substantial increases in 
property damage rate levels will 
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undoubtedly be necessary quite 
generally. 

In a period of rising costs and 
prices like the present, the gap be- 
tween the end of the experience 
period and the time when rate re- 
visions based on that experience 
can be put into effect makes it ex- 
tremely difficult, if not impossible, 
for automobile liability rates to 
catch up with increasing claim 
costs. 

General Liability 

Rates for general liability in- 
surance rose an average of 9 per- 
cent with some coverages in this 
line priced below and others above 
the prewar level. 

Owners’, landlords’ and tenants’ 
liability insurance, which protects 
the insured against liability im- 
posed by law for injury to the 
person and property of others which 
arises out of the ownership, main- 
tenance and use of the premises 
and adjacent ways, bears a pre- 
mium determined from the use of 
area and frontage as the exposure 
base. Since the rate basis is in- 
variable and therefore does not 
automatically adjust to the effect of 
inflation, the rates for this kind of 
coverage rose above the prewar 
levels because of rising claim costs. 

On the other hand, manufac- 
turers’ and contractors’ liability in- 
surance, which is written on the 
basis of $100 of payroll, showed a 
rate decline below the prewar level. 
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In elevator liability insurance 
where the costs of inspection— 
wages and travel expenses of in- 
spectors, for example—and claim 
costs have increased, the rates ac- 
cordingly moved up higher than 
prewar. 

In product liability insurance the 
rates generally apply per $1,000 
of sales or receipts, and chiefly for 
this reason the trend of rates has 
been downward. 

Of course, inflation—higher hos- 
pital costs, medical expenses, jury 
awards, for instance—has also been 
an important factor tending to in- 
crease claim costs under all general 
liability coverages. 

Burglary, Theft and Robbery 

Burglary, theft and robbery in- 
surance losses seem to bear a 
marked relationship to the level of 
employment and national prosper- 
ity. It appears that when business 
and industrial activity steps up to a 
high level and increases employ- 
ment and employment opportuni- 
ties, there is a decline in burglaries, 
thefts and robberies, and rates for 
insurance against these risks decline 
accordingly. 

When we went to war, the armed 
services took in the younger men 
and the national industrial machine, 
moving into high gear, readily ab- 
sorbed practically all employable 
men and women. Employment and 
payrolls continued at a high level 
and the crime rate went down. As 
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the crime rate declined, burglary 
rates were reduced, too. These de- 
clined steadily, dropping finally in 
1945 to a point almost 15 percent 
below the prewar level. 

But with the end of the war, the 
crime rate started to climb again. 
Robbery, burglary and theft in- 
creased and insurance rates had to 
rise accordingly. Nevertheless, at 
the close of 1951, the country- 
wide average rates were still 2 
percent below the prewar levels. 


Boiler and Machinery 

Boiler and machinery insurance 
covers, in general, the occurence 
of accidents peculiar to boilers, 
pressure vessels and machines. By 
direct damage coverage the insur- 
ance companies afford protection 
against practically every kind of 
accident that might occur to the 
equipment and also physical loss 
resulting in damage to property 
and injury or death suffered by the 
public. By use and occupancy in- 
surance, indemnity is provided to 
the insured for loss due to an in- 
terruption of normal business, and 
by consequential coverage, protec- 
tion is afforded against loss due to 
spoilage of product. 

The 13 percent increase in boiler 
and machinery insurance rates over 
the prewar level is attributable to 
a number of factors, including in- 
flation. For one thing, inspection 
costs take a large part of the insur- 
ance companies’ premium income, 
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and these have increased; wages, 
meals, hotel, fares and other travel 
expenses of inspectors are up sub- 
stantially. (Insurance companies 
have found out that it is better in 
the long run to prevent accidents 
by regular and careful inspection 
than to pay for the losses created 
by them.) Since direct damage 
rates are on a per unit basis, the 
premium does not automatically 
move upward to reflect inflationary 
effects, such as increases in the 
value and consequently in the re- 
pair and replacement costs of the 
insured objects. 

The trend in recent years has 
been to develop large, complex 
single industrial units with the re- 
sult that when a unit breaks down 
the shutdown is more extensive 
than would be the case were sev- 
eral smaller units involved. 

Higher labor and material costs 
have also tended to increase the 
amount of extra expense paid under 
a policy for repair work—frequently 
involving overtime pay schedules— 
in order to’ prevent business stop- 
page or reduce its duration. 
Glass 

From 1939 to 1946, glass insur- 
ance rates pursued a fairly even 
course. They dropped slightly—less 
than 1 percent—in 1940; rose 2 
percent above the prewar level in 
1942; and continued practically un- 
changed until 1946. In November 
of that year, the Office of Price 
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Administration relinquished con- 
trols over glass prices and the cost 
of replacement began to increase 
steadily and sharply. Since 1946, 
replacement cost of glass in the 
New York metropolitan area, for 
example, increased 90 percent. 
This means that a glass replacement 
job that cost $100 under OPA con- 
trols, cost $190 in 1951. 

Inasmuch as glass insurance 
rates are directly related to replace- 
ment costs it is not surprising that 
the rates soared upward on the 
tail of the replacement cost sky- 
rocket. This accounted for the aver- 
age rise countrywide in glass in- 
surance rates to 78 percent above 
the prewar level. 


The writing of glass insurance 
was unprofitable from 1936 until 
1948. The shift to the profit side 
in the latter year was due to the 
discontinuance in 1947 of the writ- 
ing of three-year policies on glass, 
except for residence glass. This 
move was taken because it was im- 
possible to forecast replacement 
costs and essential that rate revisions 
reflecting actual replacement cost 
changes be realized more quickly. 
Since inflationary forces are still 
active and there is no immediate 
prospect of costs leveling off, it ap- 
pears that the writing of glass in- 
surance on an annual basis to reflect 
changes in costs promptly will be 
continued in the foreseeable future. 

















¢ Public relations is now a big 
part of the insurance industry's 
business, and it will be for 
years to come. Down in Texas, 
they have come up with some- 
thing to show the entire com- 
munity what insurance does 
for it 


Town Inspections Sell Insurance 


I° TEXAS NOT LONG aco, 5,000 
people (including the Governor 
and a retinue of lesser officials) 
turned out to watch two dozen in- 
surance men conduct a building-by- 
building search for fire hazards. 
As the inspection teams. checked 
each business and public building 
from basement to attic, a writer 
and photographer from a national 
picture magazine went along to 
photograph some of the 500 differ- 
ent hazards the inspectors uncov- 
ered. A local radio station broadcast 
an on-the-spot report of the prog- 
ress of the inspection and the Gov- 
ernor made a speech commending 
the stock fire insurance industry for 
public service work of this kind. 
Unusual? Not in Texas, where 16 
such town inspections during the 
last three years have been con- 


The author—Mr. Maguire is director of pub- 
lic relations for the Texas Advisory Associa- 
tion. A graduate of the University of Texas, 
he has had extensive experience in newspaper 
and public relations work. He has also written 
numerous articles for magazines and Sunday 
newspaper supplements. 
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ducted with similar fanfare. As a 
result, companies, agents and the 
communities themselves are agreed 
that town inspections are one of 
the finest methods ever devised 
by a business to win friends and 
influence the public. 

Since the inspection program 
was started in 1949, the companies 
have furnished special agents to 
check nearly 4,000 public and busi- 
ness buildings. These special agents, 
all members of one of the four 
Texas Field Clubs, have uncov- 
ered more than 15,000 separate po- 
tential fire hazards. Their work as 
inspectors is voluntary and is of- 
fered without charge to the com- 
munity. To date, the clubs have 
received three times as many in- 
vitations as they can fill—proof that 
Texas communities welcome this 
kind of public service. 

Fire marshals and fire chiefs in 
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each of the communtiies inspected 
thus far have said that fire losses 
took a noticeable drop following 
the visit of the inspectors. Cham- 
bers of Commerce and city officials 
have endorsed the program and at 
least three of the towns inspected 
have discussed the possibility of 
making a fire hazard check an an- 
nual project. Local agents not only 
have praised the public service 
angle of the inspection program, 
but many say that it has helped 
them sell insurance. 

A recent survey of leading agents 
in the communities already in- 
spected showed that four out of 
every five thought that the inspec- 
tions made the public more insur- 
ance conscious. More than 64 per- 
cent of the agents queried said that 
many of their clients increased their 
fire insurance following the inspec- 
tion. Nearly 40 percent said that 
the inspections was responsible for 
their selling fire policies to people 
who had never bought insurance 
before. 


Goop ADVERTISEMENT 


More than 87 percent of the 
agents in the 16 communities 
agreed that town inspections are 
one of the best advertisements of 
the stock fire insurance industry. 
Every agent but one said that the 
inspection accomplished _ lasting 
benefits. 

Town inspections such as these 
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aren't new to the fire insurance 
business. Almost 8,000 of them 
have been made since the program 
was started nationally about 30 
years ago. But the company field 
men in Texas, while primarily in- 
terested in fire prevention, have 
added a flair of showmanship that 
has focused the public’s attention 
on the stock insurance industry. 


Stunts HELP 


Beginning with the first com- 
munity check for fire hazards, Texas 
field men have pointed up their 
fire prevention work with stunts 
designed to entertain as well as 
impress the visitors. The crowds 
not only see a good show, but go 
away with some unforgettable les- 
sons in how to prevent fire. 

When the Houston Field Club 
inspected Bryan, in south central 
Texas, the inspectors called on a 
chemical expert at nearby Texas 
Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege for help. At their request, he 
provided a mixture which was 
placed in a dozen discarded oil 
drums at strategic points along the 
town’s main street. As the inspec- 
tion started, field men stepped up 
to each can and dropped in a 
lighted match. The result was a 
smoke barrage that momentarily 
blotted out the business district 
and brought most of the citizens to 
town on the double. 

Stunts like this have put town in- 
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spection on the front pages and in 
the Sunday supplements of scores 
of Texas newspapers. They also 
have pointedly demonstrated to the 
man in the street the value of the 
services stock insurance companies 
render the public. 

That such community-wide in- 
spections have reduced fire losses 
is an easily proven fact. In one 
community, fire losses dropped to 
the lowest figure in 30 years during 
the 12 months following the visit of 
the inspectors. In another com- 
munity, the citizens became so 
aroused by the hazards uncovered 
that they promptly bought a new 
fire truck and demanded modern- 
ization of the other fire-fighting 
equipment. 

Every qualified city or town in 
Texas, by law, receives credits or 
penalties in fire insurance rates 
depending on its fire loss ratio over 
a five-year period. In Wichita Falls, 
a city of 60,000 which had had a 
10 percent penalty in its rate, fire 
losses dropped so much following 
the inspection that the city received 
a 10 percent rate credit the follow- 
ing year. 

Nearly 500 field men or special 
agents, representing some 150 
capital stock fire insurance com- 
panies, conduct the inspections as 
a part of the overall public rela- 
tions program of the industry. In- 
spections are made only on the 
invitation of the community and 


TOWN INSPECTIONS SELL INSURANCE 1] 


the request must come from a repre- 
sentative civic organization such as 
the Chamber of Commerce. Each 
of the four Texas Field Clubs— 
there is one in each geographical 
division of the state—attempts to 
inspect two towns each year. 
When the club votes to accept 
an invitation to inspect a com- 
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munity, it sends a “scout” commit- 
tee to meet with local civic leaders 
and the fire department officials to 
work out the details. Another com- 
mittee plans the publicity, from 
arranging radio time to supplying 
newspapers with pictures and 
stories. 

Still another committee works up 
the inspection kits. Each mercan- 
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tile, school, church and other public 
building is located on a Sanborn 
map, and its number and descrip- 
tion are written in duplicate on the 
proper inspection blank. These 
blanks, together with the bright red 
“Fix Me” tags which are attached 
to each hazard found, the code 
books, fuse box stickers and other 
material used by the inspectors, go 
into large manila envelopes. On the 
day of the inspection, each team is 
handed an envelope containing 
everything needed to inspect the 
buildings assigned. 

By the time the inspectors go to 
work, the community is well aware 
of what is taking place. Hundreds 
of fire prevention posters are placed 
in shop windows several days in ad- 
vance. School children have entries 
ready for the poster and essay con- 
tests sponsored by the inspecting 
club. Thousands of home inspec- 
tion blanks have been handed out 
by the schools. And a parade, with 
special fire prevention floats, us- 
ually announces that the inspection 
is under way. 


Boy Scouts 


The inspection teams—two field 
men, a Boy Scout and a local fire- 
man—leave their “Fix Me” tags fly- 
ing from each hazard found. In ad- 
dition, the owner or tenant of the 
building is given a booklet listing 
in detail the hazards discovered, 
together with recommendations on 
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how they may be removed. 

Thirty days after the inspectors 
complete their checks, a follow-up 
inspection is made to see if the 
building owners or tenants have 
complied with the recommenda- 
tions. A second followup is made at 
the end of 60 days. Then a final in- 
spection report is published listing 
each risk and showing the hazards 
which have not been removed. 
Copies of this report are furnished 
the local fire department, the state 
fire marshal and the insurance com- 
panies. 


FINAL REPORT 


The Texas Insurance Advisory 
Association at Austin, trade asso- 
ciation for most of the stock fire 
insurance companies operating in 
the state, publishes the final report 
and directs the work of the field 
clubs. In addition to conducting 
town inspections, the field men also 
take part in dozens of other public 
relations activities such as speak- 
ing, showing films and distributing 
fire prevention material. 

Although local agents cooperate 
with the field clubs in all of the 
public relations program, it is the 
town inspection that draws the most 
acclaim from the men who sell in- 
surance. Almost without exception, 
local agents say that town inspec- 
tions do a selling job that nothing 
else can. 

“The average assured knows very 
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Inspector spots high dry grass around wooden loading door 


little about the property insurance 
business and we haven’t done much 
to educate him,” one agent said. 
“Town inspections show him how 
far our business goes in rendering 
him service far beyond the limits 
of the policy.” 

Another agent in a town where 
mutual fire insurance had been 
popular, praised the inspection of 
his community because “it dra- 
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matically pointed out the public 
services stock companies render 
without charge. As a result, I wrote 
dozens of policies for people who 
had never owned stock company 
insurance before.” 

Company executives, too, believe 
that town inspections are a public 
relations bonanza. They figure that 
the cost of the inspections (it aver- 
ages between $2,000 and $3,000, 
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depending on the size of the com- 
munity) is money well spent. 
“You can’t measure the value of 
a town inspection in dollars and 
cents,” one company executive said 
recently. “We are convinced, how- 
ever, that this program is the kind 
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of approach to public relations 
needed by an industry which has 
insisted on hiding its light under a 
bushel too long.” 

That is why town inspections, in 
Texas, at least, seem to be here to 
stay. 








“What galls me is his nerve leaving us this tax blank for revision of estimated 
income!” 





e Why, in the 25 years since 
Massachusetts adopted com- 
pulsory automobile liability 
insurance, has no other state 
followed its lead? Security 
type safety responsibility laws 
have proved themselves much 
more efficient 


These Laws Do the Job 


T ALWAYS SEEMS easier to solve 
l a problem if you know little or 
nothing about it. Invariably when 
you dig in and learn the ramifica- 
tions, the angles and the obstacles, 
you begin to see the inadequacies 
or impracticability of your simple 
“solution.” The problem of the un- 
compensated accident victim is an 
example. Any layman, provided 
only that he meets the qualification 
of being uninformed, will imme- 
diately give you the perfect and 
complete solution. It is compulsory 
insurance, of course. 

But those who have to examine 
the problem more closely—the 
legislative committees and others 
charged with responsibility—have 
in the last 25 years consistently 
steered away from this simple 
“solution.” They have advocated 


The author—Mr. Alexander is an attorney 
in the law department of the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Companies. A graduate 
of New York University Law School, he prac- 
tised law for several years before joining 
the Association im 1935. 
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an alternative plan—the security 
type of safety responsibility law. 

The table on the opposite page 
shows what the legislators of vari- 
ous states have thought of the re- 
spective merits of the two plans. 

Eighty-one of motor 
vehicles of the United States are 
registered in the 36 states which 
have enacted security type laws. 
In 1951 alone, 11 states saw fit to 
enact such laws, and there are 
strong indications that others will 
follow. 

The security law is a develop- 
ment of earlier forms of financial 
responsibility laws which date 
back to about 1926. The early laws 
applied only to motorists who had 
been convicted of serious viola- 
tions of motor vehicle laws or who 
had failed to satisfy judgments. A 
convicted motorist was required to 
carry insurance for three years 


percent 
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March 


Number of States Having Number of States Having 


Year 


1937 1 
1939 1 
1941 l 
1943 ] 
1945 ] 
1947 1 
1949 1 
1951 1 


*Hawaii also has a security type law. Eight 
other states and the District of Columbia have 
financial responsibility laws of the old type 


Compulsory Laws 


Security Type of Laws 
1 
1 
4 
7 
12 
19 
25 





after his license was restored— 
hardly a severe penalty. In case of 
failure to satisfy a judgment, 
licenses were suspended until the 
judgment was paid. This appeared 
to be a severe penalty for one who 
was unable to pay, but actually 
there were some obstacles which 
prevented the application of the 
penalty. Since litigation is expen- 
sive and involves a large amount 
of work and preparation, many a 
claim never reached the trial and 
judgment stage. Persons injured 
by uninsured motorists were not 
willing to spend good money to 
try to collect a claim against a 
motorist who probably couldn't 
pay, and few lawyers were willing 
to handle such cases. Therefore, 
since the judgment required to 
make the law go into operation 
never materialized, many unin- 
sured motorists escaped without 
any penalty whatsoever. 


This defect in the old type fi- 
nancial responsibility law was 
remedied by the addition of the 
security feature. The security fea- 
ture does not make the law com- 
pulsory, although it may be said 
that all insurance is bought under 
some compulsion, normally the fear 
of suits and judgment. Under the 
security type law there is no gen- 
eral requirement that a motorist 
carry insurance, but the provisions 
of the law make it very clear that 
driving without insurance involves 
a serious risk. If the motorist is 
careful enough, and lucky enough, 
to avoid accidents, or if on being 
involved he is able to deposit se- 
curity or satisfy all claims, the law 
imposes no penalty. However, if 
he is involved and fails to deposit 
security, or to settle, his license is 
promptly suspended. This is done 
without regard to fault, since an 
attempt to determine fault would 
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require a trial or hearing and would 
thus delay and complicate admin- 
istration of the law. No suit or trial 
is necessary to put the security 
law into operation. 

Suspension continues for one 
year if the motorist is not sued. 
If suit is started within the year, 
suspension continues until the case 
goes to trial (which may be three 
or four years more in some locali- 
ties). Then, if a judgment is ob- 
tained against the motorist, sus- 
pension continues until he pays the 
judgment. This adds up to a life- 
time suspension in some cases—a 
very drastic penalty, the possibility 
of which induces all but a small 
percentage of motorists to insure 
voluntarily, and persuades all but 
a very small number of those who 
remain uninsured to deposit se- 
curity or settle claims if they are 
involved in accidents. In New 
York, where such a law has been 
in effect for 10 years and is rigidly 
enforced, the percentage of in- 
sured cars has increased from about 
80 percent to nearly 95 percent, 
and the trend is still upward. 

Furthermore, in 1950 alone 
more than 7,200 uninsured motor- 
ists involved in accidents in New 
York deposited security exceeding 
$1,300,000, and about 22,500 re- 
leases were filed during that year 
by uninsured motorists who had 
settled all claims against them. 

The security law, if its pro- 
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visions are up to the standards, and 
if it is properly enforced, does the 
job. Though the plan is relatively 
new, it has proved its effectiveness. 
Its provisions are constantly being 
improved and strengthened in the 
light of experience, unlike the 
Massachusetts law, which, because 
of political and other pressures, 


Raphael Alexander 


retrogresses. That is the reason why 
legislators turn to it and away from 
the compulsory insurance plan. 

In dealing with the problem of 
the uncompensated accident vic- 
tim, it is essential to keep in mind 
the obvious fact that an automobile 
is not an object with a fixed lo- 
cation. It is here today and in an- 
other state tomorrow. Because of 
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this inherent characteristic of mov- 
ability, any attempt to regulate 
motor vehicles on a limited geo- 
graphical basis is bound to have 
serious defects. An essential of effec- 
tive administration of motor vehi- 
cle laws is the power to reach across 
state boundaries, to enforce penal- 
ties against out-of-state owners and 
operators after they have returned 
to their home states and, recipro- 
cally, to enforce penalties against 
residents for offenses committed in 
other states. 


AxssuRD SITUATION 


Massachusetts, in enacting its 
compulsory law, concerned itself 
only with accidents in the state of 
Massachusetts, probably because of 
inherent limitations in this type of 


legislation. A reading of the compul- 
sory law would give the impression 
that Massachusetts has no concern 
whatever with accidents caused by 
Massachusetts motorists while in 
other states. No insurance coverage 
for such accidents is required. If 


the 36 states which enacted se- 
curity type laws had instead en- 
acted laws of the 
Massachusetts type, you would 
have the absurd situation of 37 
states, with about 84 percent of the 
registrations, each requiring per- 
sons to carry coverage for acci- 
dents occurring while they are 
within their home states, but not 
covering them while they are in 


compulsory 
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any one of the 47 other states! 

Since Massachusetts closes its 
eyes to the problems its residents 
may create in other states, it is 
hardly in a position to ask for co- 
operation in regard to problems 
created in Massachusetts hy non- 
residents. The Massachusetts Com- 
pulsory Law has no impact what- 
soever on nonresident motorists 
whose cars are involved in about 
5 percent of the accidents. 

It is hard to see how the prob- 
lem of uninsured nonresidents 
could possibly be solved under any 
type of compulsory law. Any no- 
tion of stopping out-of-state cars 
at the border for a check on in- 
surance has to be dismissed imme- 
diately because of the expense and 
practical difficulties involved. Nor 
would it be feasible to pass a law 
merely stating that every non- 
resident entering the state must 
carry insurance. Such a law would 
be unenforceable. 


BROADER PERSPECTIVE 


The drafters of the financial re- 
sponsibility laws have always had 
a broader perspective. From the 
inception, even in the days when 
financial responsibility laws applied 
only in case of conviction and 
judgment, such laws were applica- 
ble to resident and nonresident 
alike, embraced corivictions and 
judgments obtained in other states, 
and made provision for transmis- 
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A check of out-of-state cars would be expensive and impractical 


sion of records of judgments and 
convictions to the home states of 
nonresidents. 

When the security provisions 
were added to the financial re- 
sponsibility laws, they, too, were 
made applicable to nonresidents as 
well as residents. However, diffi- 
culty was experienced in actually 
enforcing such laws against non- 
residents involved in accidents. 


Security could be required, operat- 
ing privileges could be suspended, 
and a penalty could be imposed 
for violations; but only the state 
which issues a license has the 
power to suspend it. Therefore, 
the state in which an accident oc- 
curred had no jurisdiction to sus- 
pend the license of the nonresident. 
This defect has now been remedied 
by a newly drafted reciprocal pro- 
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vision which has already been en- 
acted in seven states* and exists 
in a modified form in two others. 


RECIPROCAL PLAN 


The reciprocal plan is simple. 
Suppose that State A and State B 
both have security type laws with 
reciprocal provisions. Motorist A, 
uninsured and a resident of State 
A, is involved in an accident in 
State B. Security is required, but 
not deposited. The Commissioner 
of Motor Vehicles of State B sends 
a certified copy of the record to the 
Commissioner of Motor Vehicles 
of State A, the home state. The 
Commissioner of Motor Vehicles of 
State A then suspends A’s license 
and registrations until he meets the 
requirements imposed upon him by 
State B (by depositing security or 
settling all claims). Similarly, if 
the resident of State B is involved 
in an accident in State A, when 
the Commissioner of Motor Vehi- 
cles of State B receives notice of 
failure to comply with the require- 
ments of State A, he will suspend 
the license and registrations of the 
resident until he does comply. 

It is highly probable that the 
reciprocal plan will spread to the 
other states having security laws. 
The eventual result will be an in- 
tegrated system whereby the laws 
will be applicable to residents and 


*Alabama, Arizona, Connecticut, 
Tennessee, Texas and Utah. 
tFlorida and New York. 


Montana, 
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nonresidents alike, and will operate 
without regard to state boundaries. 

No such reciprocal arrangement 
is possible under a compulsory 
plan. Furthermore, not only is the 
compulsory plan defective in its 
non-application to nonresidents 
and out-of-state accidents, but 
Massachusetts experience has dem- 
onstrated that it does not even do 
a satisfactory job as to accidents 
which occur in the state. The cov- 
erage of the statutory policy is nar- 
row. In 25 years, instead of being 
broadened, it has been further 
curtailed. It does not apply to 
guests and it does not apply to 
accidents which occur off the pub- 
lic highways. Statistics show quite 
clearly that fewer people buy ad- 
ditional voluntary coverages in 
Massachusetts than in other states. 
The percentage of persons carrying 
excess limits and medical payments 
coverage is much lower in Massa- 
chusetts than countrywide. Further- 
more, many motorists in Massa- 
chusetts evade the law by failing 
to pay premiums and failing to 
turn in registration plates when 
the insurance is cancelled. 

In sharp contrast to Massa- 
chusetts, every policy bought in 
states having security laws provides 
coverage for accidents on and off 
the highways, provides guest cov- 
erage, and provides coverage of 
accidents occurring anywhere in 
the United States and Canada. 
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Thus, when we consider the 
United States as an integrated 
country and not as a loose con- 
federation of independent states, we 
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can see that the spread of security 
type safety responsibility laws has 
indeed been a fortunate develop- 
ment. 














“I don’t see why you're so nervous—we’ve got bumpers, haven't we?” 
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© Get in step with your banker 
and the rest of the business 
community will march along 
with you. Here is a detailed 
and searching analysis of the 
coverages made available un- 
der the various bankers blan- 
ket bond policies 


Bankers Blanket Bonds 


— USUALLY ARE among 
the most admired men in the 
community. Their opinions, espe- 
cially those concerning business 
matters, are respected. It is inevi- 
table that some of the prestige en- 
joyed by the banker will attach 
to the producer (either agent or 
broker) who controls the bank’s 
insurance business. 

In order to provide the bank 
with the proper service, the pro- 
ducer must be thoroughly familiar 
with every type of insurance in 
which the bank may be interested. 
The keystone of bank insurance is 
the blanket bond, and the producer 
who hopes to derive the benefits of 
controlling the bank’s insurance 
must familiarize himself with the 
provisions of the various forms of 
bankers blanket bonds which have 
been developed for the several 


The author—Mr. McWilliams entered the 
employ of the husetts Bondi and 
Insurance Company in 1943 as an under- 
writer in the fidelity bond department, of 
which department he is now superintendent. 
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- J. B. Mec WILLIAMS 
types of financial institutions. 
Forms of Bonds 

The schedule below sets forth 
the forms of bonds and the finan- 
cial institutions for which they 
may be written. 
Forms 2 and 24: National banks, 
state banks, industrial and Morris 
Plan banks, safe deposit compa- 
nies, trust companies, title com- 
panies doing a general banking 
business, receivers of closed banks, 
joint stock land banks, national 
agricultural credit corporations, 
and American agencies of foreign 
banks. 
Form 5: Savings banks doing a 
purely savings business. 
Form 6: Federal Reserve Banks. 
Form 10: Federal Land Banks. 
Forms 12 and 14: Investment bank- 
ers, stock brokers, finance compa- 
nies (not personal finance compa- 
nies), investment trusts, dealers in 
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mortgages and commercial paper, 
note brokers, and foundations and 
endowment funds. 

Form 19: Non-clearing stock brok- 
ers. 
Form 
Banks. 
Form 21: Clearing houses. 

Form 22: Savings and loan associa- 
tions, building and loan associa- 
tions, Massachusetts cooperative 
banks, and homestead associations 
in Louisiana. 

Form 23: Credit unions. 

Form 25: Insurance companies. 
Form 25L: Life insurance compa- 
nies. 

Form 26: Personal finance compa- 
nies (not pawnbrokers or factors), 
benevolent, charitable, prudential 
and remedial loan associations, and 
(State 


20: Federal Home Loan 


industrial loan companies 
of Washington). 
Where two forms of bonds are 


available, the higher numbered 
form is the broader. Many finan- 
cial institutions divide their cover- 
age by writing a primary bond on 
the broader form in an amount 
sufficient to cover the ordinary 
hazards of the business and an 
excess bond on the narrower form 
to take care of the catastrophe loss 
which might occur. 
Coverages 

It would be impossible, in this 
space, to analyze each of the forms. 
However, a detailed examination 
of Form 24, will serve to outline 
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the coverages available. 

Clause A (Fidelity)—All forms 
afford protection against dishonest 
acts of officers and employees of 
the bank. The broader forms also 
provide coverage against loss due 
to the fraudulent and criminal acts 
of officers and employees. All of- 
ficers and employees are covered 
automatically. There is no increase 
in premium for employees added 
during the premium period, unless 
the increase in personnel is due 
to merger or consolidation with an- 
other institution. 

Clause B (Premises)—All forms 
afford protection against loss of 
property, as defined, due to rob- 
bery, burglary, larceny, theft, hold- 
up, damage or destruction while 
the property is located within any 
office of the insured or within other 
recognized places of safe deposit. 
Misplacement and mysterious, un- 
explainable disappearance are in- 
cluded in some forms and may 
be added to others by endorsement. 
Some forms provide protection 
against loss due to false pretenses 
and cover property while lodged 
or deposited within any offices or 
premises located anywhere, except 
while in the mail or with a car- 
rier for hire. Some forms also 
cover property in the possession of 
a customer while within any of the 
insured’s offices. In most forms, 
new branches are covered auto- 
matically, and there is no additional 
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charge for branches added during 
the premium period unless the new 
branch is the result of merger 
or consolidation. It is permissible, 
in some forms, to eliminate speci- 
fied branches or to limit the branch 
office coverage. 

Clause C (In Transit)—All forms 
afford protection against loss of 
property, as defined, due to rob- 
bery, larceny, theft or holdup 
while the property is in transit in 
the custody of a partner, officer or 
employee of the insured or in the 
custody of an armored motor vehi- 
cle company. Some forms provide 
protection against loss due to mis- 
placement or mysterious, unex- 
plainable disappearance, and this 
provision may be added to others 
by endorsement. Some forms cover 


property in transit in the custody 
of anyone acting as messenger (ex- 
cept while in the mail or with a 


carrier for hire other than an 
armored motor vehicle company). 
The coverage as to the armored 
motor vehicle company is excess 
over the amount recoverable either 
under contract with or by virtue 
of insurance carried by the ar- 
mored motor vehicle company for 
the benefit of users of its service. 

Clause D (Forgery)—Protection 
against loss due to forgery or 
alteration of checks, drafts, ac- 
ceptances, withdrawal orders or 
receipts for the withdrawal of 
funds or property, certificates of 
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deposit, letters of credit, warrants, 
money orders or orders upon pub- 
lic treasuries is available under 
most forms. This coverage is usual- 
ly optional or may be included 
for an amount less than the penalty 
of the bond. 

Clause E (Securities Forgery)— 
Protection against loss due to hav- 
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ing purchased or otherwise ac- 
quired, accepted or received, or 
sold or delivered, or given any 
value, extended any credit or as- 
sumed any liability on the faith of, 
or guaranteed in writing, witnessed 
any signatures or otherwise acted 
upon any securities, documents or 
other written instruments which 
prove to have been counterfeited 
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or forged, raised or otherwise al- 
tered or lost or stolen, is available 
under most forms. Instruments cov- 
ered under Clause D are specifi- 
cally excluded under Clause E. 
This coverage is usually optional 
or may be included in an amount 
less than the penalty of the bond. 

Clause F (U.S. Savings Bonds)— 
Most forms afford protection against 
loss due to the insured’s paying 
or redeeming, or guaranteeing or 
witnessing any signatures upon, 
United States Savings Bonds, Se- 
ries A to E inclusive, or Armed 
Forces Leave Bonds, which have 
been forged, counterfeited, raised 
or altered or lost or stolen. 

Most forms indemnify the in- 
sured against court costs and at- 
torneys’ fees incurred in defending 
any suit, which, if successful, 
would constitute a claim under 
the bond. This indemnity is usually 
in addition to the amount of the 
bond. Some forms protect the in- 
sured against loss due to the re- 
ceipt of counterfeit or altered 
United States currency or coin. 

Continuous INSTRUMENTS 

Bankers blanket bonds are con- 
tinuous instruments and may be 
cancelled only by notice from the 
insured or the underwriter. They 
cover losses which occur during 
the term of the bond and which 
are discovered within a specified 
period of time (usually 12 months) 
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after cancellation. In — addition, 
losses which occur during the pe- 
riod of prior suretyship and which 
are discovered after the expiration 
of the discovery period of the prior 
bond are covered, provided there 
has been no lapse in the continuity 
of coverage. 

Although bankers blanket bonds 
afford the broadest protection avail- 
able to banks, it should be recog- 
nized that they are designed, pri- 
marily, to protect the bank against 
loss due to crime. Accordingly, like 
other insurance contracts, they con- 
tain certain exclusions, such as 
losses due to war, riot, defaults 
upon loans and others as set forth 
in the form. The producer should 
examine the exclusions with care 
in order that he may be sure that 
the bank is completely covered 
against all insurable losses and 
that there is no duplication of cov- 
erage. 


Major Lasses 


Although losses do occur through 
the hazards of burglary, robbery, 
holdup, etc., they are not a major 
factor in determining the size of 
the blanket bond. The largest, and 
undoubtedly the most devastating, 
losses to banks are due to the dis- 
honesty of officers or employees. 
Losses have mounted, recently, 
both in number and amount. While 
they were formerly measured in 
thousands of dollars, they are now 
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Largest losses are due to dishonesty of officers or employees... 


occurring in the hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars. Within the last 
year, there have been numerous 
newspaper accounts of large em- 
bezzlements from banks, some of 
which have been large enough to 
be “headline” news on a nation- 
wide scale. Sometimes, it is re- 
ported that the loss was fully cov- 
ered by insurance. Unfortunately, 
there are times in which the in- 


surance is inadequate, and the 
bank finds it necessary to dip into 
its surplus funds in order to make 
up the deficit. In all too many 
instances, the bank’s capital and 
surplus funds are insufficient, and 
it is necessary for the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation to pro- 
tect the depositors. 

The producer should always en- 
deavor to see that the bank’s cov- 
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erage is adequate, keeping in mind 
the fact that bank resources have 
grown tremendously, their opera- 
tions have broadened, and, conse- 
quently, their exposure to loss 
has increased proportionately. The 
American Bankers Association has 
published a list of minimum 
amounts of blanket bond coverage 
for commercial banks, based upon 
the amount of deposits. Similarly, 
the Surety Association of America 
has made available a list of recom- 
mendations for savings and loan 
associations, based upon assets. It 
should be emphasized that these 
recommendations are for minimum 
bond amounts. Every bank should 
have coverage in excess of these 
minimum amounts. 


RECOMMENDED RANGES 


A survey conducted by the 
American Bankers Association, cov- 
ering the period from January 1, 
1948, through October 31, 1951, 
disclosed that banks with deposits 
between $500,000 and $750,000 
have reported losses of $68,705, 
$176,000, $273,481 and $850,000. 
For banks of this size, the recom- 
mended minimum bond ranges 
from $30,000 to $40,000. Banks 
with deposits between $750,000 
and $1,000,000 sustained losses of 
$166,000, $205,000 and $330,000. 
The suggested minimum bonds for 
banks of this size range from $40,- 
000 to $50,000. Banks with de- 
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posits between $1,500,000 and $2,- 
000,000 reported losses of $110,- 
000, $195,000 and $900,000. The 
ABA list suggests the minimum 
bond for banks of this size be from 
$65,000 to $80,000. Banks with de- 
posits between $3,000,000 and $5,- 
000,000 sustained losses of $191,- 
000, $200,000, $229,218, $389,540 
and $600,000. The minimum bond 
recommended for banks of this size 
ranges from $100,000 to $150,000. 
Banks with deposits between $7,- 
500,000 and $10,000,000 reported 
losses of $200,000, $336,000 and 
$657,000, although the suggested 
minimums range from $150,000 to 
$175,000. 

Usually, larger banks with a 
greater number of personnel are 
in a better position to supervise 
and control operations than are the 
smaller banks. It follows, there- 
fore, that the proportion of excess 
coverage over the recommended 
minimum should be greater in the 
smaller banks. 

Forgery of checks or similar in- 
struments account for the greatest 
number of losses under bankers 
blanket bonds. In some instances, 
individual forgeries amount to 
sizable sums of money. (It should 
be borne in mind that a series of 
forgeries in which any one person 
is concerned or implicated is con- 
sidered a single loss under the 
blanket bond.) Although Clause D 
may be written in an amount less 
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than the penalty of the bond, due 
to the extremely low premium 
charge for forgery coverage in 
the higher limits, it is recom- 
mended that this coverage be writ- 
ten for the full amount of the bond. 

While losses contemplated by 
Clause E (Securities Forgery) are 
not numerous, when they do occur 
they are sizable and frequently 
approach the lending limit of the 
bank. Clause E, therefore, should 
be included under the bankers 
blanket bond in a_ substantial 
amount. 

The job of the producer is not 
finished, however, when he has 
written the blanket bond. He 
should familiarize himself with 


current developments in loss pre- 
vention work in the bank field. The 
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book “Audit Aid for Small and 
Moderate-sized Banks,” which has 
been distributed to all banks on 
the mailing list of the American 
Bankers Association by the Surety 
Association of America affords an 
excellent opportunity for him to 
review the controls exercised by 
the bank over its employees. The 
producer should be in a position 
to point out the advantage to the 
management of the bank of making 
it as difficult as possible for an em- 
ployee to commit embezzlement. 
The bonding company can only in- 
demnify the bank for the money 
or property which it has lost. No 
one can offset the unfavorable pub- 
licity or replace the lost confidence 
which is certain to result from dis- 
closure of embezzlement. 
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Decisions 
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ALAN GRELLER, LL.B. 


Liability of Storekeeper—A woman en- 
tered a cleaning and pressing estab- 
lishment to pick up a pair of her 
husband’s trousers which she had pre- 
viously left to be cleaned. Since she 
had forgotten to bring the ticket, the 
clerk asked her to accompany him to 
the rear of the store to help him pick 
out the trousers. As she was looking 
at some garments on racks in the back 
room she fell through an open trap 
door leading to the cellar, and was 
injured. She and her husband sued 
the storekeeper for damages but the 
trial court directed verdicts in the 
storekeeper’s favor. However, the ap- 
pellate court reversed this judgment, 
holding that the jury could have found 
that the opening in the floor was a 
source of danger to one unaware of 
its existence and that there was negli- 
gence on the part of the clerk in fail- 
ing to warn the woman of its exist- 
ence. (Giacomuzzi v. Klein (Massa- 
chusetts 1949) 88 N.E. 2d. 548.) 


7 7 7 
Liability of Landlord—A tenant in an 
apartment house complained to the 
building superintendent that the elec- 
tric refrigerator furnished by the land- 
lord was giving trouble. The super- 
intendent worked on the refrigerator 
several times and after the last effort 
it seemed to be working all right, al- 


though the superintendent had told 
the tenant that a new motor was 
needed. One morning while the tenant 
was away a fire was discovered in the 
apartment, having apparently origi- 
nated in the kitchen, which damaged 
the tenant’s furnishings. He sued the 
landlord, claiming the fire was caused 
by the defective refrigerator, and re- 
covered judgment for $250. This was 
affirmed on appeal. (Sixth Street Cor- 
poration v. Daniel (Georgia 1950) 57 
S.E. 2d. 210.) 
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Liability of Tavern Owner—A woman, 
together with an escort, entered a 
tavern and remained there until mid- 
night when the bartender closed. As 
the woman passed through the un- 
lighted vestibule of the only unlocked 
exit on her way out, she missed a step 
down, fell and struck the outer storm 
door. She sued the tavern owner to 
recover for the resulting injuries and 
recovered judgment for $3,506.00. The 
appellate court affirmed the judgment, 
holding that the jury was justified in 
finding that the tavern was negligent 
in switching off the vestibule light at 
midnight instead of letting it remain 
lit until all patrons had left. (Polm v. 
Hesson (Pennsylvania 1950) 70 A. 2d. 
$11.) 





NO DIPLOMA. One of the four college boys in 
this car will never return for his degree. 
others may, but only after a long stay in the 
hospital. Luckily, the sleeping occupants of the 
house they smashed into were uninjured. 


A Automobile 


THE 


END IN THE MIDDLE. These men are searching 
the wreckage for every possible identification of the 
dead passengers and crew of this plane that crashed 
midway to its destination. However, not everybody 
aboard the ship was killed; there were some survivors. 


“NING 
YS 
; 


CRIME DOE 
The car landed in a hospital in a very critical condition when, 
failing to make a turn, 
Should they recover, 
they were doing in a car listed as stolen. 


N’T PAY. The driver and passenger of this 


they piled into a “safety isle.” 
the police will want to know what 


NEWS IN PICTURES 


Plane y 


THE BEGINNING. The wreckage of this 
around the river after its crash on 
take-off. The pilot never had a chance to control his 
burning craft and there were no survivors when the 
plane ended up in its watery grave. 


END IN 
plane lies in and 





HUMAN ERROR. The crash henenes two trains 
which resulted in two deaths and 23 injured was due 
to the failure ef a streamliner’s crew to control the 
train’s speed. One of the dead was the stationmaster, 
who failed to flag down the succeeding train. 


A Train 


THe: 


NO SOAP. Anyhow there were no detergents left in 
this warehouse following a spectacular blaze and 
explosions which leveled the structure to the ground. 
The only good thing about it was that no one was 
hurt. But how to clean up the mess? 





HURRY PLEASE. These two hapless Herefords we 
able to poke their heads out of their wrecked catt 
car but not much else. The two workmen are trying 
free them, but they seem to be stumped. One steer w 
killed and four badly trampled in this collision. 


NEW S$ 


JUMPING FLAMES. The blaze which gutted this fag 
tory and warehouse quickly spread to a one story hom 
alongside. Equipment and men were rushed to the sceni 
of the fire and it was brought under control. But nq 
before lots of people in nearby houses had quite a scar 


tte 


ORE THAN YOU KNOW. You can’t see them all 
here, but there were 32 freight cars involved in this de- 
ailment. Some of the cars not shown continued merrily 
bn their way through a fence and finally came to rest on 
he adjoining highway where they blocked traffic for hours. 


HEAD-ON. This collision of two crack streamliners 
resulted in a heavy toll. The 50 ambulances rushed 
from neighboring towns picked up nine dead and 
more than 30 injured. Some of the survivors and 
rescue workers are seen viewing the wreckage. 
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Fire \ | 


ATAL BLAZE. Firemen scaled ladders with grim BLAZING TRUCK. Police and firemen had to go into 


tensity to direct high pressure hoses into the blazing 
urnace this hotel was turned into by flames. Eventu- 
lly the fire was brought under control but not without 
wo deaths and eight injuries. 


action in a hurry as this huge trailer-truck caught fire 
200 feet from the exit of an underwater vehicular tunnel. 
The blaze was finally put out, but not without plenty of 
smoke in the tunnel and traffic was tied up for hours. 
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WALLS OUT. This had been a garage, but a tor- BUILDING OUT. This had been a railway depot, but 
nado tore two walls out of it just as easy as pie there was herdly anything left of it when a freak twister 
and left this pile of rubble in its wake. The family went to work on it. By the time the storm was over, it’s 
living in the home to which the garage was attached score included another station and three homes together 
were all unharmed by the storm. with one death and seven injuries. 


A Storm 


THE NEWS IN PICTURES _ 


Blast J 


MINE BLAST. Rescue workers taking a breather 
in their efforts to rescue the many men trapped 
in the mine below by a terrific blast are grimly 
reminded of the victims by the hanging clothes 
of some of the men down deep in the earth. 


BUILDING BLAST. The roof of this building gives every 
appearance of being about to slide to the street following 
an explosion. Two upper walls are in pretty sad shape too. 
There were conflicting reasons offered for the blast and no 
one was too sure how it happened. 











© With more and more cars on 
the road, safety is of greater 
importance than ever. Here 
are some recommendations for 
a program of traffic law en- 
forcement that will benefit all 
of us 


Enforcement On Today’s Roads 


WwW SAFETY ENGINEERING 
and safety education pro- 
grams require considerable time 
before they yield results, an in- 
telligent program of law enforce- 
ment can be geared to meet emer- 
gencies quickly. It can produce 
immediate results in terms of re- 
duction of accidents with a cor- 
relative effect on traffic fatalities, 
injuries and damage to property. 
In fact, it does this so well that 
frequently communities have been 
lulled into a false sense of security 
because of the effectiveness of their 
enforcement programs. However, a 
“team-work” program for highway 
safety looks beyond stopgap results. 
It plans for long range benefits 
from a continuing and effective 
enforcement program. 


The author—Mr. Economos, a graduate of 
the Colleges of Commerce and of Law of the 
University of Illinois, has been director of 
the Traffic Court Program of the American 
Bar Association since 1943. He has in the 
past also served as assistant secretary of that 
organization and has been national chairman 
of its Junior Bar Conference. 


By JAMES P. ECONOMOS 

Last September in New York 
City, such a program was put forth 
by the Conference of Chief Jus- 
tices composed of representatives 
of courts of final appellate jurisdic- 
tion with Chief Justice Hudgins of 
the Virginia Supreme Court serv- 
ing as Chairman. The resolutions 
were based on study by a commit- 
tee of the conference led by Chief 
Justice Arthur T. Vanderbilt of 
New Jersey. They embody the 
principles of the American Bar 
Association Traffic Court Program 
and of the President’s Highway 
Safety Conference. 

The Governors Conference meet- 
ing later in Gatlinburg, Tennessee, 
likewise approved these recom- 
mendations. Thus, top leadership in 
the executive and judicial branches 
of government is behind the pro- 
gram which will be brought before 
state legislatures at the appropriate 
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time in each state. an important and serious task that 


The program follows: 


Recommendation 1. That the lo- 
cal courts of first instance 
have greater opportunities and 
therefore greater responsibili- 
ties than any other courts for 
(1) safeguarding life and 
limb from automobile acci- 
dents and (2) promoting re- 
spect for law on which free 
government necessarily de- 
pends. 

Recommendation 2. That all trial 
courts of first instance in the 
state should be fully inte- 
grated into the judicial system 
of the state and that wherever 
necessary a reorganization of 
the statewide system of courts 
should be undertaken to ac- 
complish this objective. 
Recommendation 3. That uni- 
regulating 


form procedure 
civil and criminal practice in 
all trial courts of first instance 


within a state, should be 
promulgated by the agency 
charged with the responsi- 
bility for preparing rules of 
procedure. 


needs doing. 


Recommendation 4. That in each 
state where the Chief Justice 
or some administrative official 
designated by him is author- 
ized to supervise the work of 
the trial courts of first instance, 
he be further empowered to 
collect, collate and publish ju- 
dicial statistics relating to the 
work of such courts, and ob- 
tain efficiency, uniformity and 
simplicity ot procedure there- 
in. 


To utilize judicial manpower to 
the fullest extent, it is necessary 
that the work of the courts be ana- 
lyzed from several aspects. Such 
analysis requires the collection of 
statistics. Without them, steps -to 
improve the organization of traffic 
courts on a statewide basis are 
bound to receive scant considera- 
tion at the hands of the legislative 
bodies. 


Recommendation 5. That suit- 
able court rooms are as essen- 
tial to the dignity and. effec- 
tiveness of local courts of first 


It is obvious that there is cry- 
ing need for a set of standards to 
govern procedure in the handling 
of traffic cases. This, can only be 
achieved through the formation of 
a study group under the leader- 
ship of the Supreme Court. This is 


instance as they are to all 
other courts; that each state 
should by statute require suit- 
able court rooms for every 
court; that it should be the 
duty of an administrative 
judge or official in each state 
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to supervise the work of com- 

plying with such _require- 

ments. 

It is a paradox that the courts 
handling the least number of cases, 
such as the Supreme Court, usual- 
ly have physical facilities which 
far excel thosé allotted to traffic 
courts. It is axiomatic that the 
forum which sees the greatest num- 
ber of citizens should be fully 
equipped to impart a dignity and 
impressiveness that will assist in 
achieving respect for law and or- 
der. Here is an opportunity for 
every citizen to assist his local 
judges. If your local judge does 
not have the proper kind of court 
room available for the trial of 
traffic cases, go to the local offi- 
cials and start acquainting them 
with the importance of this one 
suggestion for activity. You will be 
doing the community, the judge 
and yourself a real service. It will 
help highway safety. 


Recommendation 6. That trial 
courts of first instance having 
traffic: and other jurisdiction 
should arrange separate ses- 
sions for the handling of traf- 
fic cases and dispose of them 
at a different time than other 
criminal business. 

This does not mean setting up a 
separate and distinct new traffic 
court as has been done in some 
cities unless the case load justifies 
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this step. Designating a definite 
hour per day or separate days of 
the week for these cases will suf- 
fice. Futhermore, it gives the court 
the “captive” audience that it 
needs. Probably the most attentive 
individual in the world is the per- 
son whose case has just been heard 
and who is waiting to hear the de- 











James P. Economos 


cision of the judge. Here is the 
time that the judge can drive home 
an important safety lesson which 
will explain the need for voluntary 
observance of traffic laws, and at 
the same time be helpful to other 
defendants who are awaiting the 
trial of their cases. 


Recommendation 7. That each 
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state should require the at- 
tendance of all judges of trial 
courts of first instance and of 
public prosecutors assigned to 
such courts at an annual ju- 
dicial conference of such 
courts for the purpose of dis- 
cussing their current problems 
and of being instructed with 
respect thereto. 


Where such conferences have 
been held, they have more than 
proved their value. The opportu- 
nity to exchange ideas, compare 
notes and secure assistance from 
more experienced judges fully jus- 
tifies the expense involved in con- 
ducting the meetings. 


Recommendation 8. That the 
evil of traffic ticket ‘fixing’ 
should be eradicated and that 
a nonfixable, uniform traffic 
violations ticket similar to 
those used in Michigan and 
New Jersey should be adopt- 
ed by each state and the po- 
lice be required to use it. 
Ticket fixing is unjustified. It 
destroys confidence in the courts 
and ultimately in our form of gov- 
ernment. All because of the failure 
to recognize that traffic violations 
are serious violations which must 
not be treated judicially in an off- 
hand manner. 
The suggestion for one uniform 
traffic ticket throughout the state 
is extremely useful. It offers op- 
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portunities for education of the 
drivers and for creating better pub- 
lic relations for traffic law enforce- 
ment. This ticket is so designed 
that it takes the six principal vio- 
lations which contribute to acci- 
dents and subdivides them into 
three degrees of seriousness. It sets 
up the least serious, the more seri- 
ous and the most serious degree in 
an understandable manner. Then it 
provides space for emphasizing the 
several dangerous conditions under 
which the violation has been com- 
mitted. It affords to all—the viola- 
tor, the police officer, the prose- 
cutor, the judge and the general 
public—an opportunity to evaluate 
the unsafe acts, practices and vio- 
lations in terms of their threat to 
highway safety. 


Recommendation 9. That it is 
improper for either a police 
officer testifying in a case, or 
the judge hearing the case, to 
act as prosecutor in any con- 
tested case; and that in all 
such cases it is advisable that 
there should be a_ public 
prosecutor to represent the 
state. 


It is impossible for a judge in- 
terrogating defendants and police 
officers in traffic cases to maintain 
any semblance of impartiality no 
matter how hard he tries to. When 
asking questions of the police offi- 
cers, the defendants think he is 
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Traffic ticket ‘fixing’ should be eradicated 


taking the testimony of the officer 
as gospel truth. The traffic officer 
is similarly aroused when the judge 
shows interest in the defendant's 
version of the occurrence. The 
judge just can’t win when he is 
deprived of the services of a pub- 
lic prosecutor. 

Recommendation 10. That be- 

cause of the increasing toll of 

highway accidents, trial courts 


of first instance should require 
all persons charged with mov- 
ing violations to appear in 
court in person; and the traffic 
judges should increase the 
amount of individual attention 
given to each case of such 
nature for the purpose of 
assessing adequate corrective 
penalties and, if necessary, 
steps should be taken to add 
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additional judges and prose- 
tors to accomplish this end. 


This is perhaps the most contro- 
versial of the suggestions approved 
by the Conference of Chief Jus- 
tices. However, it must be remem- 
bered that traffic judges will be 
unable to educate while adjudicat- 
ing if no defendants appear in per- 
son. If only the serious violations, 
such as driving while under the 
influence of intoxicating liquor or 
narcotic drugs, leaving the scene 
of an accident, reckless driving or 
violations growing out of accidents 
are heard, then the court room will 
not be serving as a classroom. But 
if all moving violations require at- 
tendance in court, there is an op- 
portunity to make a plea for better 


personal observance of all traffic 
laws so as to avoid future acci- 
dents. 


IDEAL .SYSTEM 


The ideal system would require 
more judges or, at least, better use 
of judicial manpower now avail- 
able in these courts. If judges had 
more time for individual attention 
to each case, it would be possible 
to better analyze the reason for the 
illegal maneuver or unsafe act or 
violation. There are at least three 
different groups of individuals who 
drive motor vehicles. As far as the 
judges are concerned, they divide 
them up into these three groups 
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and use the descriptive terms 
can’ts, don’ts and won'ts. “The 
can’ts are those who have some 
form of physical or mental defect 
and are unable to drive properly. 
The don’ts are those who have 
physical and mental ability but do 
not have the experience, skill, or 
actual knowledge of the meaning 
of the rules of the road. The won'ts 
are those whose attitude is entirely 
faulty and who, although they are 
blessed with good physical and 
mental capabilities, adequate skill, 
sufficient experience and complete- 
ly understand the rules of the road, 
still fail to voluntarily observe the 
traffic rules and regulations. When 
the judge has these three groups 
in mind, he can concentrate on the 
evidence in such manner that he 
may be able to detect into which 
group the individual before him 
belongs. 


Recommendations 11 & 12. That 
the police appearing as wit- 
nesses in traffic cases should 
receive especial training for 
their important task. 

That the judges of local courts 
of first instance should be 
members of the bar especially 
trained in traffic matters. 


In view of what has already 
been said, it will not be necessary 
to elaborate further on the need for 
special training on the part of the 
judges and prosecutors if they are 
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to effectively perform in their sev- 
eral capacities. 

13. That the 
judges of local courts of first 
instance should be selected on 
some non-partisan basis. 


Recommendation 


The wisdom behind this sugges- 
tion cannot be questioned. There 
is no room for partisanship in the 
judiciary, irrespective of the kind 
of jurisdiction exercised by the 
court. Here again every citizen has 
an excellent opportunity to assist in 
a worthy endeavor. 


Recommendation 14. That there 
should be a violations bureau 
in every traffic court, under 
the supervision of the judge, 
to handle non-moving traffic 
offenses in order that the judge 
may have time to deal ade- 
quately with more serious of- 
fenses. 


The non-moving violations usu- 
ally present no immediate threat to 
public safety. Consequently, a ju- 
dicial aide can free the court of 
routine cases which will respond 
to the traffic court violations bureau 
or clerk technique. Here it is most 
important to emphasize the need of 
the judge to exercise exclusive con- 
trol over the bureau. He must es- 
tablish the fine schedule and re- 
quire the clerk to accept pleas of 
guilty only when in writing and 
signed in person by the respondent. 
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Unless this procedure is followed, 
there will be a continuation of the 
belief that parking regulations are 
established to assure the munici- 
pality of a steady stream of revenue 
for the coffers of the local govern- 
ment. 


Recommendation 15. That fines 
and penalties for each offense 
should be insofar as possible, 
uniform throughout a state in 
proportion to the gravity of the 
offense. Consideration should, 
of course, be given to the 
number of offenses committed 
by a particular defendant. In 
flagrant cases, or for repeated 
offenses, a driver’s license 
should be suspended tempo- 
rarily or revoked permanently. 


If any single aspect of enforce- 
ment is particularly susceptible of 
creating disrespect for law enforce- 
ment, it is unequal fines and pen- 
alties for what, to the public, ap- 
pears to be similar violations com- 
mitted under similar circumstances. 
The inability of the judiciary—and 
this is not confined to traffic alone— 
to explain, in a public relations 
way, the various considerations 
which lead them to various con- 
clusions, is in part due to their 
failure to establish minimum stand- 
ards for their penalization process. 
All courts and the judges presiding 
over them owe a duty to each other 
to so conduct their corrective pe- 
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nalization process that they will 
not cast discredit upon the judicial 
branch of government. Judges in 
traffic courts cannot remain aloof 
and independent from each other. 
The problems are similar and the 
corrective treatment must be con- 
sidered for its overall effect on the 
public. 

Once a judicial par is established 
—it is easier to increase or decrease 
the penalty to fit the particular 
situation. The satisfying part of 
this guide is that it was, and is, 
evidence of serious thinking on the 
part of the judges as to the gravity 
of the different offenses prior to 
their consideration in the court 
room. This in no way partakes of 
“prejudging,” because the vast 
number of traffic violations per- 
mits establishing various degrees 
of seriousness for each illegal ma- 
neuver and considering the effect 
of certain conditions which in- 
crease the dangerousness of the 
violation. 


16. That the 
judges of local courts of first 
instance have especial oppor- 
tunities and therefore, especial 
responsibilities not only in 
traffic cases, but in the exer- 
cise of their general jurisdic- 
tion, to educate the citizens 
who appear in their courts in 
their respective jurisdiction in 
the necessity of respect for law 


Recommendation 
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and with regard to the safety 
and welfare of others. 


In retrospect it is well for all of 
us to remember that the traffic 
problem today is the result of: 


60,000,000 licensed drivers. 


* 50,000,000 vehicles registered. 


3,000,000 miles of paved high- 
ways. 


If all highways were as safe as 
the safest highway, there would be 
a 5-10 percent reduction in acci- 
dents according to experts! 

If all vehicles were as safe as 
the safest vehicles there would be 
a similar decrease of 5-10 percent 
in accidents! 

However, if all drivers were as 
safe as the best driver, there would 
be an 80-90 percent decrease in 
accidents! 

Now the courts see the problem 
children of traffic law enforcement 
in the court room. The extent of 
this contact as based on 1950 fig- 
ures is roughly 5,000,000 out of 
the 15,000,000 violators of traffic 
laws in 52% of the cities of 10,000 
or more in population. 

Consequently the court’s great- 
est opportunity for service in the 
field of traffic law enforcement is 
to so conduct itself that the 5,000,- 
000 violators will be impressed with 
the necessity for future voluntary 
observance of all traffic laws. If 
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successful in their effort, there will 
be a reduction in accidents in the 
area where it is possible to achieve 
the greatest results. Experience 
teaches that it is possible to achieve 
as much as a 50 percent reduction 
in accidents through the work of a 
traffic judge. Unfortunately this 
will not last unless all other agen- 
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cies in traffic safety step up and as- 
sume their responsibility. To hold 
the line only—is a resort to stopgap 
methods. You—and all others whom 
you influence—can and must co- 
operate for better performance in 
enforcement. Your community will 
have the kind of enforcement that 
it demands. 


“One of your employees is stealing! Every month there is less in my account 
than my stubs show!” 





SMILE 4 WHILE 














“Husbands don’t come any better than my George, unfortunately” 
ad 





Usable Ideas for Today 


Sounp OFF 
Keep in touch with attorneys. Every 
lawyer controls a certain amount of 
fiduciary bond business, which he will 
turn over to the agent in whom he has 
confidence and toward whom he feels 
friendly—provided, of course, that he 
knows the agent is in the bonding 
business. It is surprising how much 
information leading to other business 
you can turn up in conversation with 
attorneys who are familiar with their 
clients’ affairs. 
—The Local Agent 
7 


7 5 


PLAYING FOR KEEPS 


Pick up a book on salesmanship 
and you'll likely come across the 
phrase, “This game of selling.” If there 
ever was a phrase that could be la- 
beled as pure, unadultered poppycock, 
this is it. 

Selling is not a game. It is cold, 
calculating hard work, and the sales- 
man who approaches it in any other 
light will soon find himself jerking 
sodas behind some fountain where the 
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art of selling is completely unneces- 
sary. 

Perhaps the phrase, “This game of 
selling,” arose because there are cer- 
tain rules in selling, just as there are 
in any game. But even here there’s a 


difference, Break the rules of a game 
and you are penalized or thrown out 
of the game. So what? Break the rules 
of selling, and chances are you lose 
your livelihood. 

The rules of selling are many and 
they vary, to some extent, on the 
product you are offering. As an insur- 
ance agent, there are at least ten pri- 
mary commandments. Follow them, 
and you'll have a better-than-average 
chance of establishing a successful 
agency. 


Thou shalt know thy policies. 


It’s a truism that no salesman can 
sell a product, unless he knows that 
product. Selling insurance is much 
more difficult than selling vacuum 
cleaners, for the general insurance 
agent should have an intimate ac- 
quaintance with 50 to 100 different 
policies. He must be able to quote 
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facts, case histories. He must have 
rates at his fingertips. In one of the 
fastest changing fields of selling, he 
must keep up with the trade news and 
see that his clients are informed about 
every change that may affect them. 


Thou shalt be truthful. 


The longevity of an insurance agency 
depends upon its “repeat” business, 
its renewals. The one way an insur- 
ance agent can kill renewals is to 
promise his clients the moon—and then 
fail to deliver as much as a nibble of 
green cheese. Make sure that every 
policyholder understands what his pol- 
icy will do—and equally as important, 
what it won’t do. Knowledge of ex- 
clusions and conditions oftentimes 
goes a long way towards keeping a 
client satisfied. 


Thou shalt be optimistic. 


Have you ever walked into a haber- 
dashery for a new shirt and had to 
listen to the owner wail how poor 
business is, how these modern shirts 
aren't made as well as they used to 
be, etc.P Have you ever walked into 
a haberdashery for a new shirt, only 
to meet a smiling proprietor who tells 
you that business is great, that these 
new shirts are the best he’s ever seen 
because . . . ? All things being equal, 
from which of the two stores would 
you rather buy? No one likes to buy 
from a pessimist. 


Thou shalt be enthusiastic. 


Without enthusiasm on the part of 
the seller, no sale can be completed 
unless the buyer is in dire need of 
the product. As you know, insurance 
buyers don’t beg for policies. They 
have to be sold. Sell each policy to 
yourself before you approach your 
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prospect, and you'll have the enthu- 
siasm necessary to sell anyone. 


Thou shalt be agreeable. 


Buyers don’t want to be argued 
with; they want to be convinced. 
Most people are in a better buying 
mood if you suggest rather than tell or 
demand. If they have objections, the 
correct answer is “Yes, but . . .” in- 
stead of “That’s the wrong idea.” 
Rather than argue, acknowledge your 
prospect’s opinions—and then show 
him what the experience of others has 
been. 


Thou shalt value thy client’s time. 


If you make an appointment to see 
a client at 10:05 A.M., be prepared 
to open your sales talk at 10:05 A.M. 
Your client’s time is as valuable to 
him as yours is to you. Respect it by 
showing up on time, staying away 
from small talk, telling your story 
thoroughly, but briefly. 
not high 


Thou shalt 


prospect. 


pressure a 


High pressure tactics succeed only 
on one-shot sales where the salesman 


never expects to see the customer 
again and where he doesn’t have to 
depend on repeat sales. High pressure 
tactics make sales, but not customers, 
and the insurance agency business de- 
pends upon customers. Tell your sales 
story sincerely. Don’t browbeat your 
client into closing at once. After all, 
tomorrow is another day. 


Thou shalt present a good appear- 
ance. 


Today’s insurance agent has set 
himself on the same plane as the doc- 
tor or the lawyer, as a man who gives 
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his clients sound advice and counsel. 
Take a look at the best doctors and 
lawyers in your town. You'll invariably 
find them neat, well-groomed. The 
same is true of the successful insur- 
ance agent. You can’t expect a pros- 
pect to believe that you're selling a 
quality service if you haven't shaved, 
your shirt is soiled, your pants un- 
pressed, your shoes unshined. Quality 
speaks through appearance. 


Thou shalt know all objections and 
the answers to those objections. 


One of the most important pre- 
requisites of a good trial lawyer is an 
analytical mind that foresees every 
objection his opponent might have and 
that has an answer ready the minute 
that objection is presented. Arguing 
a law case is really nothing but a sell- 
ing job, and the characteristics of a 
good lawyer are the same as those of 
a good insurance agent. In selling 
insurance, the ability to foresee objec- 
tions and have a ready answer is even 
more important than in law, for here 
your prospect is your opponent, your 
jury and your client—all rolled in one. 


Thou shalt give complete service. 


Selling a client doesn’t end the 
minute he says “Yes.” What you have 
sold is a service, a 865-days-a-year 
service. Unless you stand behind your 


sales talk and deliver the service 
you've promised, your sales talk has 
gone for naught, and when the time 
comes to renew the policy, you'll find 
an obdurate client who is convinced 
that, “Insurance is the bunk.” When 
you make a purchase, you expect the 
store to deliver the goods. Show your 
client the same consideration. 

—The Marylander 
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A NATURAL 


As an “ice breaker” I have found 
personal accident insurance a natural. 
There are few people who do not 
realize the need for income protection 
as well as the current high cost of 
medical and hospital treatment. Al- 
though some agents may not agree 
with me, I have found it worthwhile 
to solicit housewives during the day. 
Even though I do not necessarily get 
the order during my interview with 
the housewife, at least I secure the 
necessary information concerning the 
number and ages of the children so 
that I’m in a better position to present 
the matter to the husband. Of course 
I occasionally talk to housewives who 
have sufficient control of the family 
purse-strings so that they will sign the 
applications and give me a check. As 
a general rule, however, I do not apply 
pressure, because in many cases the 
husband wants a hand in insurance 
matters. 

—The Aetna-izer 
as quoted in 


Best’s Fire & Casualty News 


¢¢e# 
GETTING TO KNow THEM 


It is, of course, important for a sales- 
man to know all he can about what he 
is selling but unless he sees people and 
secures interviews to tell them about 
his product and what it will do for 
them, he will not be able to achieve 
the rapid progress and lasting success 
he desires. Experience is a great teach- 
er and the more contacts a salesman 
makes the better informed he will be, 
the more people he will know, the 
more prospects he will have, and the 
more efficient he will become in sell- 
ing. 

Successful salesmen take advantage 
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of every opportunity to meet people 
and to get them to talk about them- 
selves—which they like to do. And, 
they make it a point to secure the 
names of new acquaintances. People 
like to hear their names spoken and 
it is a great asset for a salesman to 
be able to call people by their right 
names rather than just say hello or 
hi, there! 

Getting to know people will not, 
in itself, enable a salesman to make 
a success of his business. It helps, but 
the essential thing is to develop pros- 
pects out of these people, and after 
they become prospects then seek to 
convert them into policyholders, After 
having met someone new, the first 
thing to do is set up his name on a 
prospect card and if he is a total 
stranger, endeavor to find out as much 
as possible about his background and 
put this information on the card. Then 
try, as soon as circumstances will per- 
mit, to arrange a meeting with the 
prospect either through appointment 
by telephone or a pre-approach letter. 

It is seldom necessary to contact 
prospects for Accident and Health In- 
surance in order to lay an extensive 
groundwork before attempting to sell 
them a plan of protection. Every indi- 
vidual who is eligible to become a 
policyholder is subject to two definite 
hazards—disability by accident or dis- 
ability by sickness, Either can happen 
to anyone, anytime, anyplace. People 
know this and they also know it is a 
good idea to be protected against the 
financial loss caused by these two haz- 
ards. You can provide this protection 
for them, and you can show them the 
best and the most economical way to 
obtain it. 

To keep making more sales we must 


see more people and have a constantly 
growing prospect file. Make it a point 
to meet and become acquainted with 
more people, and keep in mind that— 
“Our production suffers not so much 
because of the people we fail to sell 
but because of the people we have 
failed to see.” 

—The General's Review 


Door OPENER 


My telephone rang. The office had 
just opened and it was the first call 
of the morning. A woman’s voice, 
quiet and pleasant, asked, “How do 
I obtain a Parcel Post policy for my 
company? Where I worked until last 
week we used one of your policies in 
the shipping department. I am taking 
charge here and I want everything to 
be as efficient as possible. The old sys- 
tem they use here is a time waster. 
With your policy we don’t have to 
stand in line at the post office.” 

“We're glad you like it,” I finally 
put in, Certainly is a good way to start 
the day, I thought. 

“We have some claims at the other 
place, too,” she went on. “They were 
paid to the boss’s satisfaction, I guess, 
because he was always for it. He said 
the cost was reasonable, too. Is that 
true?” 

I assured her that it was true .. . as 
much as 50% below government insur- 
ance, in some cases. 

The account was directed through 
one of our agents. The last time I 
checked, the premium was running at 
a rate of $1,500 to $2,000 a year. 


—General Agent 
as quoted in 
Rough Notes 





¢ A. &H. means that your client's 
breadwinning ability will be 
maintained. The agent who 
takes time to develop this line 
of business may find his own 
bread is being liberally cov- 
ered with jam 


A. & H.—A $250,000,000 Risk! 


HE PROBLEM OF ACCIDENT and 
health production in the all- 
lines agencies is not primarily a 
matter of giving this line special 
attention. Rather, it is a question 
of giving it the ordinary, but con- 
stant and effective attention given 
the other fire and casualty lines 
handled regularly by such agencies. 
The agency with which I am as- 
sociated was founded 53 years ago, 
and the men who founded it be- 
lieved in accident and health insur- 
ance. They made a thorough study 
of it, and wisely recognized it as a 
keystone on which to build profit- 
able volume. They sensed, even back 
in those early days, that if they pro- 
tected a man’s income they protect- 
ed probably his most valuable asset. 
They realized, too, that because 
such protection covers a universal 
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By DEAN C. PICTON 





need, there is never a scarcity of 
good prospects. There is no doubt 
in my mind but that the combina- 
tion of careful selections of pros- 
pects and proper selling accounts 
for the fact that many accident and 
health policies have been on our 
books for over 20 years. 

The faith of our founders in the 
principles of accident and health 
insurance has proved wise indeed, 
for these lines have played a tre- 
mendous part in the growth and 
development of our business. That 
background accounts for our pres- 
ent lively interest in the line, main- 
tained over many years in spite of 
the growth and popularity of our 
many other lines. Is it any wonder, 
then, that we who are presently 
charged with the responsibility of 
carrying on the business, still re- 
gard these lines as the best ap- 
proach for a young man coming 
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into the business? As you all know, 
it takes salesmanship to sell acci- 
dent and health insurance. It also 
requires knowledge, honesty and 
persistence of the highest degree. 
These qualities, in my opinion, 
make up the cornerstone for suc- 
cessful selling in all lines. 


EMPHASIS JUSTIFIED 


When I came into the business a 
few years ago, the importance of 
accident and health insurance was 
one of the first things they drummed 
into me. Then when I attended a 
company sales course, I was again 
impressed with the importance of 
these lines. Subsequent experience 
has proven time and again that the 
emphasis was fully justified. 


Now, let us take a look at the 


modern, successful agent. I am 
thinking of the type of man whose 
background and experience place 
him on the level of a professional 
counsellor on all lines of insurance. 
He is the man who realizes that his 
duty to his client is, first, to fill an 
insurance need and, second, to 
make sure his client understands 
what he has purchased. He knows 
that by explaining the policy’s limi- 
tations and exclusions, as well as its 
benefits, there will be no misunder- 
standing if and when a claim arises. 
Since most accident and health pol- 
icies have an age limit for renewal, 
the professional agent prepares his 
client for the day when he will 
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have to notify him of the policy’s 
termination. If the client knows the 
age limit, the company’s inability 
to renew does not come as a shock 
and a disappointment to him, an 
experience which so frequently 
brings about dissatisfaction and 
criticism of both insurance com- 
panies and agents in general. In the 
long run, it is the right kind of 
agent who keeps the business in 
favor with the public. And healthy 
growth of this business can only 
follow the public’s confidence in it. 

Among producers, we hear often 
about the agent who lost a big 
industrial account because the in- 
surance company cancelled an acci- 
dent policy on the president of the 
corporation. Or perhaps it was the 
president’s wife or his brother-in- 
law. In any case, this story, or one 
like it, is the one most frequently 
heard from agents who steer clear 
of accident and health solicitation. 
In most cases I think this attitude 
is due to the agent’s inability to 
understand the underwrting prob- 
lems involved. We must assume, of 
course, that the intelligent policy- 
holder will react favorably to a 
logical, well informed explanation 
of these problems. 

As I said at the outset, one of the 
really important factors in the sale 
of accident and health insurance is 
complete honesty in the explanation 
of the policy coverages. The insured 
has a right to know where he stands 
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and what he can expect. No one 
minds getting a Chevrolet when he 
orders one, but when a man orders 
a Cadillac and gets a Chevrolet, it 
is naturally a disappointment. Un- 
fortunately, it appears that too many 
producers in this field are selling 
all the features of a Cadillac and 
delivering a Chevrolet. It just does 
not make sense, and of course, it is 
not good business. The conclusion 
is obvious: in the long run, the best 
interests of insurance are served by 
agenis who sell properly, thereby 
laying the groundwork for satisfied 
policyholders—and satisfied pro- 
ducers! 

General insurance production 
men who are not now selling acci- 
dent and health insurance should 
realize that if they prepare them- 
selves and are satisfied of the good 
intentions of their underwriters, 
they can do so with complete con- 
fidence. Such agents need first to 
understand the particular under- 
writing problems of the line. The 
exclusions in the present high-grade 
accident and health policy are rela- 
tively few —only six, in fact — as 
compared with 14 in the standard 
automobile policy, ten in the com- 
prehensive liability policy, 23 in 
the personal property floater, and 
over 30 in the widely sold fire and 
household goods policy. Every one 
of the six exclusions, however, is 
for a very good and understand- 
able reason and, in fact, can be 
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converted into selling points by the 
agent if he is thoroughly informed 
about each. It is not possible to 
overemphasize the value of a 
thorough understanding of these 
exclusions. Only by getting this 
thorough understanding across to 
accident and health buyers can 
the kick-back of uninformed pol- 
icyholders be avoided. 


Dean C. Picton 


An important advantage of this 
line is that accident and health 
policies remain on the books for a 
very much longer period than any 
other line, excepting only life in- 
surance. For some reason or other 
the average accident and health 
policyholder is not given to switch 
this line as he will frequently his 
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automobile insurance, fire insur- 
ance or, in fact, anything else he 
regularly buys; it certainly cannot 
be regarded as target business. 


Bic COMMISSION 


Still another point to bear in 
mind is that a good accident and 
health program frequently produces 
as much commission as the com- 
bined commissions on all the other 
personal lines of a given policy- 
holder. The agent who ignores the 
accident and health sales is, there- 
fore, by-passing a healthy portion 
of his commission income from such 
a client. 

From the standpoint of accident 
and health, an agent’s obligation to 
his client is highly important. This 
type of protection ranks in impor- 
tance with automobile and general 
liability, furnishing protection 
against the most serious economic 
losses to which the ordinary indi- 
vidual is subject. In the case of a 
serious accident, of course, any pro- 
longed disability can amount to a 
loss of tens of thousands of dollars. 
The same thing, of course, is true 
of automobile and personal liabil- 
ity. This is a far cry, however, from 
the relatively modest losses which 
may occur under the other fire and 
casualty lines customarily insured. 
Loss of a $20,000 home by fire 
would be a catastrophe, of course, 
but not of the same order of impor- 
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tance as, say, termination of a 
$25,000 income, which, if insured 
at 50 percent would amount to a 
quarter million dollars in 20 years! 

I have heard our friends in the 
life business say, “So long as the 
breadwinner is around, the family 
can overcome most other insurable 
losses. But when the breadwinner 
is gone, all is gone.” Well, it is cer- 
tainly true that when a man is un- 
able to work he is just as “gone” 
economically as when he is dead 
and buried. As a matter of fact, 
isn’t it true that the man who is 
disabled on a long-term basis is a 
greater economic problem to his 
family than if he had been killed 
outright? Now this sounds like a 
pretty hard-boiled view, but bear 
in mind that insurance deals with 
economics and not sentiment. The 
point I would make is that an agent 
has a duty to sell income protection 
to his clients as a part of their basic 
insurance needs. 


PossIBLE REASON 


A possible reason why some 
agents are not selling more accident 
and health is the fact that one large 
industrial account may pay a 
greater commission than that pro- 
duced by the agent’s entire per- 
sonal accident and health business. 
As an agent progresses, therefore, 
he is apt to devote less time to de- 
velopment of new accident and 
health business. There are two ways 
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in which he may increase his acci- 
dent and health business, and at 
the same time hold his valuable in- 
dustrial accounts. First, he may de- 
velop the business applications in 
the accident and health field such 
as key man accident coverage; and 
second, he may bring a young pro- 
ducer into business with him. Inci- 
dentally, in my opinion, that is a 
procedure that should be standard 


A. & H.—A $250,000,000 risk 


A man’s income... his most valuable asset 


in any agency. It has been in ours 
for many years and I can assure 
you it has been a very profitable 
procedure. For, as the older men 
go into industrial accounts and 
head toward retirement, the newer 
men continue the development of 
personal accident and health insur- 
ance. In this way the accident and 
health volume of the agency is 
maintained. 
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It is my sincere conviction that 
an agency that does not offer its 
policyholders disability protection 
just is not an “all lines” outfit—nor 
are its clients being fully or prop- 
erly served. As Corlett Wilson re- 
cently wrote in the Professional 
Agent, “An insurance man quite 
naturally gives his very best service 
to his very best clients,” so if a 
general agency by not handling ac- 
cident and health is sending its 


“I hope you'll be able to make her happy, son—no one else seems to be able to 


clients to a competitor, the client 
suffers through unnecessary decen- 
tralization of his insurance program 
—and the general agency not only 
loses the commissions involved, but 
loses management of the account as 
well. 

Public good will and worthwhile 
commission income can result from 
accident and health insurance—if it 
is properly sold. Sell Cadillacs and 
deliver Cadillacs! 
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Agents, who really know the 
druggists’ liability policy, are 
aware of its income potentiali- 
ties. Your druggist has helped 
you get rid of many a head- 
ache. Here is your chance to 
see to it that he never gets any 
of his own 


Prescription for Druggists 


RUGGISTS LIABILITY has grown 
D up. It is now recognized as 
the contributor of an important seg- 
ment of the premiums produced by 
the miscellaneous liability lines for 
it has a manual of its own. It is sub- 
ject to standard provisions and 
comes under the jurisdiction of the 
National Bureau of Casualty Under- 
writers insofar as the members of 
that organization are concerned. 

With the standardization of pol- 
icy provisions, the method of rating 
and the limits offered, the job of 
the agent who wishes to deliver the 
best form of policy is simplified. He 
no longer has to’make a survey of 
the entire market before deciding 
in which company he will place his 
druggists’ liability risks. In the past, 
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By J. J. ROURKE 


even after an exhaustive study, he 
was not always sure that a com- 
petitor would not come along and 
take the line away from him on a 
coverage and rate basis. Today, 
practically all of this work and 
worry is eliminated. 

Best of all, from the viewpoint of 
the producer, this form of protec- 
tion may be attached to a liability 
policy in the form of an endorse- 
ment, thus giving the agent the 
opportunity to deliver in one pack- 
age the more common liability cov- 
erage needed by a druggist. That 
the new and better life which has 
come to the druggists’ liability field 
of endeavor has created more in- 
terest in its sale is clearly shown by 
the report of one special agent. 
Here is the story he told: 

“When the announcement on 
druggists’ liability arrived, I be- 
came curious. I developed a yen to 
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learn why this form of cover had 
been granted a new and separate 
manual, why it had become impor- 
tant enough to rate such attention. 
This curiosity of mine led me into 
a drug store owned and operated 
by a friend of mine. 


Many ITEMS 


“Joe was busy, very busy. He 
and all of his pharmacists and 
clerks were right in the middle of 
a tremendous job of making an in- 
ventory of the actual stock on the 
shelves and in the drawers and cup- 
boards of the store. 

“I gave him a friendly grin and 
asked, ‘How big is your stock, Joe? 
How many different items do you 
have to have in order to run this syn- 
thetic department store of yours?” 

“Joe stopped his peering and 
counting and writing long enough 
to say, ‘Don’t know, George, but if 
you'll come back in about two hours 
I can tell you exactly.’ 

“Later on when I had returned, 
he told me, ‘We make the count 
5,186 different items and the devil 
himself couldn’t tell how many pills 
and capsules we have of the same 
kind. Individual units should run 
well into hundreds of thousands.’ 

“Those figures staggered me, for 
this drug store was just an average 
one located in a city of less than 
20,000 population. 

“Looks as if you and your help- 
ers had plenty of opportunities for 
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handing out defective products or 
even handing out the wrong thing,’ 
I commented. ‘You’ve got 5,136 dif- 
ferent ways of getting into trouble 
and hundreds of thousands of 
chances of getting into trouble.’ 

“Yes,” said Joe. “That’s true but 
I buy the best of everything and 
I'm particularly fussy about the 
quality of the drugs I buy. Besides, 
all of us are careful, very careful.’ 

““Even so, you need druggists’ 
liability insurance,’ I commented, 
taking the pessimistic viewpoint. 

“Joe was a little scornful. ‘Of 
course I do and I carry it,’ he re- 
plied. 

“He strongly intimated by his 
tone of voice that my question was 
ridiculous and when I stopped to 
think of those 5,136 different items, 
I felt that it was, too. But I was 
leading up to something else. 

“My next question was, “When 
did you take out this insurance?’ 

“‘About 15 years ago,’ replied 
Joe. ‘And I’ve been careful to re- 
new it ever since.’ 

““What are the limits of your 
policy?’ I fired that question at him 
and at the same time placed a 
small bet with myself that he 
couldn’t answer it. 

“Joe looked a little startled. 

“Why, why, I don’t know,’ he 
replied. “The usual policy, I guess. 
I’ve never thought much about it.’ 

“*You’ve got a fine store here,’ 
I commented. ‘I would guess that 
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your volume of business has at least 
tripled in the last 15 years.’ 

““That’s right,’ admitted Joe. 

“Then I said, “Haven't prices of 
drugs and everything else you carry 
in stock gone up in value and in 
price?” 

“Yes. Some of them are up 50 
percent and some even as high as 
20 percent.’ 

““Has it ever occurred to you 
that the value of human life has 
gone up, too, during the last 15 
years?’ I asked. 

““Of course, I know and realize 
that,’ said Joe. “But what has that 
got to do with me and this drug 
store?” 

“Just this,’ I replied ‘I feel sure 
that you are carrying $5,000 and 
$15,000 limits of insurance. That 
was pretty good protection 15 
years ago, but it isn’t now. Human 
values have been tremendously af- 
fected by inflation. The best thing 
you can do is have your agent look 
over your policy and then listen 
carefully to what he has to recom- 
mend. Furthermore, you are carry- 
ing a lot more items than you did 
15 years ago. Consequently your 
druggists’ liability is more import- 
ant than ever to you.’ 

“‘T never thought of it just that 
way, said Joe ruefully. ‘Several 
times my agent has mentioned in- 
creasing the policy but I didn’t pay 
much attention to him. I thought 
he was just trying to get more 
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premiums out of me. Now I know 
he was trying his best to look out 
for my interests.’ 

““Another thing,’ I said. “While 
we are talking insurance, I want 
to suggest something else. Have 
your agent talk to you about your 
owners’, landlords’ and tenants’ li- 
ability policy. That’s important, 











J. J. Rourke 


too. I've been in this store during 
the noon hour and you certainly 
pack them in. Your food and your 
fountain attract hundreds of peo- 
ple every day in addition to your 
regular customers. If one of these 
people gets hurt in your store or 
out front on the sidewalk, your 
druggists’ liability policy doesn’t 
cover that.’ 
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“Do you know, George, a top 
fell off one of those stools at the 
fountain and it had a customer on 
it. Everybody laughed over it ex- 
cept me and the girl who fell. She 
wasn’t hurt, but it could have been 
serious. I'll certainly check on that 
OLT policy. Thanks a lot for the 
advice.’” 

That is a true story of the experi- 
ence of one special agent. It is a 
case of under-insurance which a 
nationwide survey would undoubt- 
edly duplicate tens of thousands of 
times. 


TypIcAL STORY 


We make that statement with as- 
because we know that 
three out of every four 


surance 
about 


pieces of real property or items 
of personal property are not cov- 
ered by an adequate amount of fire 
insurance re- 


insurance—and_ fire 
ceives much more widespread at- 
tention from the buying public and 
the agent than does druggists’ lia- 
bility. 

So far we have discovered that 
the new standard provisions, and 
the new manual make the sale of 
druggists’ liability easier for the 
agent. We know that it can be sold 
as an endorsement. We believe that 
there is an urgent need for higher 
limits. But the agent has another 
cogent reason for wanting to put 
more druggists’ liability policies on 
his books. It is usually good busi- 
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ness. And every good insurance 
man, both producer and under- 
writer, is vitally concerned with 
keeping loss ratios within permis- 
sible limits. It is an essential in 
keeping our business solvent and a 
going part of the American free 
enterprise system. 

Now suppose for a moment that 
we have convinced you that you 
should sell druggists’ liability and 
you want to make it part of your 
selling kit. You need these things. 
You must have a good working 
knowledge of the coverage you in- 
tend to sell. You must know how 
to rate it. You need good under- 
standable examples of claims made 
against druggists. And you need a 
list of prospects. 

Coverage 

The insurance company issuing 
a druggists’ liability policy agrees 
to pay on behalf of the insured 
any sums for which the insured 
shall become legally obligated to 
pay because of bodily injury, sick- 
ness or disease, including death, or 
property damage, including the use 
thereof arising out of the handling 
or use of or the existence of any 
condition in drugs, medicines or 
other goods or products if the in- 
jury occurs after the insured has 
relinquished possession to others. 
That isn’t the exact wording of the 
insuring clause, but it is a simplified 
version of it. Of course, payments 
are limited by the amount of in- 
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“Hundreds of thousands of chance 


surance purchased. There is a limit 
on a per claim basis, and an ag- 
gregate limit of payment which will 
be made per policy per annum. 
These limits apply separately to 
each retail drug store. 

But the coverage does go be- 
yond these limits. The insurance 
carrier will over and beyond the 
limits placed in the contracts: 

1. Pay all premiums on bonds to 


Ss 


ate 


of getting into trouble” 


release attachments for any 
amount not in excess of the 
limits and all premiums on 
appeal bonds in any defended 
suits. 

Pay all expenses incurred by 
the company, all costs taxed 
against the insured in any 
suit and any interest assessed 
against any judgment not in 
excess of the policy limits. 
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3. Pay expenses incurred by the 
insured for immediate medi- 
cal and surgical relief to 
others which shall be impera- 
tive at the time of accident. 

. Reimburse the insured for all 
reasonable expenses, other 
than loss of earnings, incurred 
at the company’s request. 

Another important feature is the 

agreement by the company to de- 
fend all suits whether justified or 
not which, of course, is not un- 
usual since this is practically a 
standard coverage in all liability 
policies. 


Exclusions 


Exclusions do not at times make 
a very good addition to a selling 
talk, but for the good reputation 
of your agency, and for the repu- 
tation of the insurance industry, it 
is an excellent thing for your in- 
sured to know that he has what he 
thinks he has. It is another form 
of labelling goods correctly, a kind 
of merchandizing which has be- 
come common in practically all 
stores. 

Too many buyers think that an 
insurance policy has at least a two- 
way stretch. It is a peculiar atti- 
tude. The buyer of meat does not 
expect to pay for a soup bone and 
then unwrap sirloin steak when he 
or she gets home, yet an insured, 
the purchaser of insurance, thinks 
there is no limit to the coverage 
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regardless of the amount of pre- 
mium paid. 

The druggists’ liability policy 
does not apply to liability assumed 
by the insured under any contract 
or agreement except a warranty of 
goods or products. 

The coverage does not apply to 
injury to an employee under any 
workmen’s compensation or disa- 
bility benefits law or pay for the in- 
jury or destruction of property 
owned, occupied or used by the in 
sured or property in the care, cus- 
tody or control of the insured; or 
apply to injury or destruction of 
any drug, medicines or other goods 
or products prepared, sold, handled 
or distributed by the insured, out 
of which the occurrence arises; or 
to injury, sickness, disease or death 
caused by the willful violation of 
a penal statute or ordinance com- 
mitted by or with the knowledge 
or consent of an insured or of a 
store manager employed by the 
named insured. 

No doubt about it, you should 
first sell your prospect on the ro- 
bust, positive benefits of the drug- 
gists’ liability policy, and when you 
have accomplished this, the buyer 
should fully understand what his 
policy will not do. 


Rating 

There are two bases of premium 
charge, receipts and per store. The 
latter basis of premium applies to 
each store having annual receipts 
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of less than $50,000. The receipts 
basis of rating applies to each store 
having annual receipts of $50,000. 
or more. The unit of exposure to 
which the receipts rate is applied 
is each $1,000 of receipts. 

In California, Connecticut, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Massachusetts, 
Missouri and New York the rate per 
store is $20.00, and the rate per 
$1,000 or receipts is $.40, sub- 
ject to a minimum premium of 
$20.00 per store. In the remainder 
of the country the rate per store 
is $15.00, and the rate per $1,000 
of receipts is $.30 subject to a mini- 
mum premium of $15 per store. 
These rates and minimum premi- 
ums are for basic limits. For higher 
limits a special table of factors ap- 
plies. No distinction is made in 
classification and rates for bever- 
ages and food and for other prod- 
ucts, as in effect previously. 


Prospects 
Prospects for either a druggists’ 
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liability policy or for higher limits 
under an existing policy are all 
around you. You can probably make 
up a satisfactory list from the 
knowledge of your own community. 
If not, there is always the classi- 
fied section of your telephone di- 
rectory to help you. But if you are 
really ambitious and wish to sell 
this protection over a wide area— 
by mail—then you can buy a list 
from one of the numerous com- 
panies which specialize in provid- 
ing names of individuals or busi- 
ness firms on practically any basis 
or division or classification desired. 

Remember, when selling pros- 
pects, local newspaper clippings 
will furnish you with some of your 
best arguments. For no druggist’s 
sales resistance will stand up long 
against headlines describing ver- 
dicts of $5,000 and $10,000 against 
other druggists—not when he real- 
izes that some day he might be that 
other druggist. 


There’s just as much horse sense as ever, but 
it seems like the horses have it. 


—The Utah Agent 








... ACCIDENT 


Hit Her Again. In Knoxville, Tennes- 
see, a female pedestrian painfully 
picked herself up after being knocked 
down by a reckless driver, was imme- 
diately brought down again by the 
same motorist. 


... AUTOMOBILE 


One More Shortage. Alarmed at the 
rising tide of automobile fatalities, the 
village fathers of tiny Holzminden, 
Germany, have put up a sign reading 
as follows: “Drive slowly—this town 
has only one hearse.” . . . Silver Lin- 
ing. The owner of a Bartow, Florida, 
laundry, the door and two windows 
of which had just been demolished by 
an automobile, had a sign up in a 
hurry: “Business as usual. Bartow’s 
only drive-in laundry.” . . . Wrong 
Driveway. A Louisville, Kentucky, 
couple wakened by an automobile 
which smashed into their bedroom, 


watched in awestruck silence as it 
backed out through the hole it had 
made in the wall and drove into the 
night. 


... BURGLARY & THEFT 


Power of Reason. A Seattle, Washing- 
ton, woman pointed out to the gun- 
man who invaded her office, that there 
was only $5 and “it’s hardly worth 
your time,” was gratified to have the 
man agree and walk out. . . . Where 
There’s A Will. The police of Fresno, 
California, arrested four young oppor- 
tunists who had removed the caps 
from pop bottles still in vending ma- 
chines and were sipping the contents 
with the aid of long straws. . . . En- 
vironment Wins Out. A police trainee 
in Seattle -turned in his badge, gun 
and handcuffs, confessed that he had 
been driving to classes for three 
months in a stolen automobile. . . . 


. .. MISCELLANEOUS 


False Witness. Police arrested a man 
in Sydney, Australia, who had gotten 
four successive jobs, had lost them all 
after he had made anonymous phone 
calls informing his employers that 
their new man was an untrustworthy 
ex-convict, and had collected the dis- 
missal pay required by law from each 
of them. . . . Fond Farewell. Attend- 
ants at a funeral home in Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, noticed a mourner tearfully 
squeeze the hand of the deceased, 
later found a $150 ring missing from 
the corpse’s finger. . . . Nothing To 
Worry About. Meeting in Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, the American Ceme- 
tery Association confidently asserted 
that the U.S. has enough burial space 
to last 200 years. 
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